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consulted. The failure to utilize Chao Ju^kua in the translation of 
Hirth and Rockhill, where numerous references to shipping and sailing 
could have been gathered, is a serious drawback. Chao Ju-kua is 
referred to but once (p. 170), and wrongly designated as a Chinese 
traveler of the thirteenth century. He did not travel at all, however, 
but collected his notes on foreign trade and peoples, while stationed as 
Inspector of Maritime Trade at the port of Ts'tian-chou in Fu-kien 

Province. 

B. Laufer 

Guide au Musie de V Ecole frangaise d' Extrime-Orient. H. Parmentier. 

Hanoi: Imprimerie d'ExtrSme-Orient, 1915. 136 pp. 32 pis. 

Few modern seats of learning have had a more glorious history than 
the Ecole frangaise d'ExtrSme-Orient, founded in 1898 at Hanoi, French 
Indo-China, by Governor General Doumer at the instigation of the 
Instltut de France. In the first line the ficole is a research institute 
entrusted with the task of exploring the archaeology and ethnology of 
Indo-China, which, owing to the peculiar cultural position of this region, 
necessitates close study of both India and China and the interrelations 
of the two countries. The publications of the School are hence devoted 
to indology as well as sinology, the center of gravitation being directed 
toward Farther India. The annual Bulletin, of ambitious size, fifteen 
volumes of which have been issued, has earned the well-deserved reputa- 
tion of being the leading and most solid periodical in all scientific matters 
relating to the East: every contribution contained in it is of importance 
and signals a decided advance in our knowledge of the subject. Besides 
this Journal, the School has published twenty special volumes concerned 
with philology, bibliography, numismatics, and archaeology, — all funda- 
mental works of permanent value. The practical duty imposed upon 
it is to preserve the historical monuments of Indo-China, to propose the 
necessary measures for their protection, and to watch the execution of 
the orders insuring their safeguarding. Two precious instruments of 
work are at the disposal of the institution, — a library particularly rich 
in manuscripts and rubbings of inscriptions, and an ethnographical and 
archaeological museum. Not many among us may know that the city 
of Hanoi is even favored with two museums, the other being the Mus6e 
Agricole et Commercial, which harbors selected examples of the modern 
industrial art of Indo-China. The museum of the Ecole is under the 
able guidance of H. Parmentier, an architect and art student of note, 
who directs the archaeological work of the institution. We owe to him 
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an Inventaire descriptif des monuments lams de l' Annam (with a separate 
volume of plates), a monograph on the Temple of Vat Phu, and two 
ingenious studies bearing on the interpretation of architecture in the 
bas reliefs of ancient Java and Cambodja. A clear-minded scholar 
and an artist with a vision, he has stamped his personality on the arrange- 
ment and interpretation of the collections in the Museum of Hanoi, to 
the treasures of which we are introduced by him in a well written little 
guidebook. The prehistoric archaeology of Indo-China is well repre- 
sented. Any palaeolithic types of stone implements (pierre taillie par 
ictats) have not yet been discovered in its soil ; the prehistory opens with 
an epoch of polished stone, in the same manner as in China. Also in 
Annam the folklore interpretation of stone implements as thunderbolts 
is prevalent, and the same belief attaches to prehistoric bronze hatchets; 
in southern Annam a tradition is current that the latter should be pro- 
duced only in places where a living being has been struck, the metal 
being silver or gold in the case of a man. The stone artifacts of Tonking, 
in general, are carelessly wrought and of mediocre material, save numer- 
ous small pieces executed in phtanite. The interpretation of the spade- 
shaped utensils from Tortoise Island as mattocks for hoeing the rice 
fields is doubtless correct (compare the reviewer's Jade, pp. 47, 78). 
No information, unfortunately, is given on the potsherds of the stone 
age of Annam. The few observations made on the prehistoric pottery 
of Laos and Cambodja whet our appetite for more and make us wish 
for a full publication of this important material. With a certain degree 
of chagrin we note that the present inhabitants exploit the shell heaps 
of Samrong-sen on their own hook for the purpose of extracting an 
excellent lime, and find there quantities of stone implements and shell 
ornaments. This reckless unprofessional digging should be stopped; 
these shell heaps ought to be systematically explored and to receive the 
same governmental protection as the historic monuments. The Museum 
owns a very large and interesting series of bronze hatchets from Tonking, 
abounding in unusual forms and technically of great perfection. It 
appears plausible that metal in this area was largely reserved for weapons, 
while stone continued to be utilized for household utensils; and this 
conclusion is supported by the observation that no stone arrowhead or 
spear has ever been found in this region. The engraving on a bronze 
fragment of two stags with large antlers under a dugout with two rowers 
is emphasized as a unique specimen of the prehistoric art of Indo-China. 
Coming to historical times, the arts of Cambodja, Laos, Siam, Burma, 
Annam, China, and Tibetj with minor sections bearing on Corea and 
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Japan, are represented by well selected material. A good sketch of the 
prominent figures of the Lamaic pantheon is inserted. The unexplained 
female statuette (plate xxix and p. 91) appears to have formed part of 
a triad, and to represent one of the consorts of Padmasambhava, probably 
Mandarava; at any rate, it is the type of an Indian, not a Tibetan 
woman. A piece of evidence of Japanese relations with Indo-China is 
presented by a Japanese sword guard found at Angkor Vat. Some terra 
cotta statuettes discovered in the marshes or rice fields of villages in the 
proximity of Hanoi are said to be relatively modern and of Canton 
manufacture; but one representing a lion with human head is regarded 
as older than the others. This type is well known among the T'ang 
clay figurines from Shen-si Province, being doubtless modeled after an 
Iranian prototype. 

From plate xix we glean with some consternation that a fine set of 
sacrificial bronze vessels of the K'ien-lung period is not cased. Chinese 
bronze, it is true, in general possesses a much greater power of resistance 
to atmospherical influences than Egyptian, Greek, or Roman bronze; 
but even if sheltered in a fairly air-tight case, it demands the constant, 
watchful care of a museum curator as to possible formation of malignant 
patinas. In the humidity of the Hanoi climate any open exhibition of 
whatever character would seem unsafe. We entertain the best wishes 
for the future growth and prosperous development of the Hanoi Museum, 
to which this attractive guidebook will assuredly win many new friends. 

B. Laufer 

Chinese Clay Figures. Part 1. Prolegomena on the History of Defensive 
Armor. Berthold Laufer. (Field Museum of Natural History, 
Publication 177, Anthropological Series, vol. xm, no. 2.) Chicago, 
1914. Pp. 69-315, 64 pis., 55 figs. 

The basis of this series of studies, which the author modestly terms 
prolegomena, is afforded by certain ancient clay figures from the provinces 
of Honan and Shen-si — the region, in other words, where the old Chinese 
culture first took on its historical form. As is the case with all of Dr. 
Laufer's writings, the subject is treated with the utmost thoroughness, 
and light is thrown on it from almost every conceivable angle. In doing 
this the author has availed himself of his very wide knowledge of Chinese 
records and customs, and has based his conclusions upon evidence which 
seems incontrovertible. It is fortunate that Dr. Laufer is an ethnologist 
of thorough training and wide experience, for his consistent adherence 
to the modern anthropological point of view gives his work a quality 
which is lacking in much that has been done in the same field. 



